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AH Sermon was to have 1 88 4 at George's 

Meeting-Houſe, in Exeter. The following Papers, 
which agreeably to the unanimous Reſolution of the 
Society of Unitarian - Chriſtians, are prefited to the 


diſcourſe, will fhew why it was delivered at another _ 


No. 7 
The Notice delivered at George's Meeting- 
. on e June 29.1 794. 


75 10 are PIES to take notice, that Wedneſday next, 
being the day appointed for the Aunual Meeting of the So- 

ciety of Unitarian Chriftianseftablifhed for promoting Chrij- 

ian Knowledge, and the practice of virtue, by the diſtribu- 
tion of hooks, a Sermon will be preached on the occaſion in 
3 the Jerone to OSS abe o Cloci.“ 


No. H. 


: Counſellor ' Wurz s firſt Note. 


tt Counſellor White preſents his reſpefiful compliments to 
the Rev. Mr. Toulmin, and, as one of the Truftees for the 
New Meeting-houſe, (George's) would beg the favour of 
Ar, Toulnea' s informing him whether he has had the per- 
755 A miſſion 
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miſſion of the Truftees for giving the notice relating to the 
Sermon to be preached at that a: next Weds 


| neſday... 5 


Sunday noon, 29th Fune, 1794. d 


No. III. 
Mr. Tov LMIN s firſt Note. 


« 7, 3 s reſpefts wait on Mr. White. He received 


the notice, which he read this morning, from Mr. Kenrick, 


laft evening, as what he himſelf intended to read had he 
* to-day.” 


No. IV. 
Counſellor Wairz's ſecond Note. 


« Mr, White is much obliged to Mr. Toulmin for his 
information; and deſires, as one of the Truſtees, that he will 
give notice to Mr. Kenrick immediately to contradif the 
notice given this morning at the New Meeting-houje this 


afternoon; Mr, White intending to call a meeting of the 


Truſtees to-morrow on the ſubject. 
Sunday, 2 0 Clock.“ 


No. V 
Mr. Tour” $ ſecond Note. 


4 Myr. — will not have an e ta comply 5 
with Mr. H hate Os as i Oe is at Crediton: 2 


N . vi. 


N 
6; VI, | 
Counſellor Wurrz's Letter to Mr. _ 


Tourtnin. 
„ Rev. Sir, 

* Agreeable to the 3 which T had the pleaſt re 

of giving you yeſterday, there has been a meeting of a 

Majority of the Truſtees of the New Meeting-houſe thts 
afternoon, when the ſeveral papers which have paſſed le- 
tween us, relating to the notice of preaching the anniver- 

fary Sermon of the Unitarian Society, were laid before 

them; and I amdefired to ſay, that they are unanimouſly of 

eþinon that ihe houſe ſhould not be Praveen the occafion, 

| and have given their directions accordingly. | | 


Jam, 
5 | po ke Your moſt obedient Servant 
Monday Aſternon, James White,” 
K June 39, 1794. | | 


No. vil. 


* 


Nuts from the T ruſtees RE" others ab the 


41 


Bow Meeting-houſe. n 


| . The Truftees and others of Bow Meeting, preſent 

their reſþefts to the Rev. Mr. Kenrick,” and requeſt that 

himfelf and his Friends will make that uſe of the Bow 

 Meeting+houſe on the morrow, which their Anceſtors have 

been accuflomed io glory in, viz, worſhiping the Great 
God, according to the diflates of their own conſciences. | 
Tueſday 4 o'Clock, July 1, 1794. 5 

8 AZ | No. VIII. 


No. vn. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Society of 
Unitarian Chriſtians. 


* Reſolved, that the thanks of this Society be returned to 
the Truſtees and other Members of the Bow Meeting- 
houſe, for the very liberal and handſome manner in whick 
they offered them the uſe of the Houſe for the religious 
fervice of thes day. W 


That the ts may | better anderfand the views of this 
Aﬀeciation, it may be proper to fubjoin.in this place, the 
preamble to the Rules of the ns as en of 
their defign. 5 | 


NE chriſtian Religion deriving its origin FOR the 
immediate revelation of God, and being the Scheme 
ce which infinite w viſdom has choſen as beſt calculated to 
« lead men to virtue and happineſs, muſt be bf the greateſt 


value to mankind. But as it operates upon the minds of 


10 thoſe who embrace it only by the excellence of its dotrines 
« and inflitutions, Us utility ir leſſened in proportion as 
* theſe are corrupted. Tat chriſtianity has ſuffered great 
& 1 injury by the additions made to it, fince the time of Chrift 
« and his Apoſtles, i is readily allowed by all proteftants: and 
«® they have exerted themſelves with commendable zeal to re- 
6 move them. To us it is equally evident that many errors 


6 a74 full retained by Proteſtants themfelves, no leſs per- 
4 niciaus than thoſe which have been abandoned. To en- 
9 5 deavgur therefore to obtain a — reformation of reli- 


gion, 


679 
ct gion, and to reſtore it to the ſtandard of original purity 
e muſt be regarded as a uſeful and benevolent undertaking, 
« worthy of the zealous exertions of all thoſe who wiſh to 
t promote the religious improvement and happineſs of the 
* kuman race. It is to accompliſh this important purpoſe, 
ein conjunction with others of the ſame ſentiments with 
* ourſelves i in other parts 4 the Hg, that thas Soci- 
" C2 is formed. : | 


&« C 8 that one principal o)firudtion to 0 pro- | 
* grefs of juft ſentiments in religion, has ariſen from the 
* want of an open avowal of them, by thoſe by whom they 
er have been embraced, or of other methods of making them 
« known to the world, we have thought proper to aſſociate 
* ourſelves together, in order to diſtribute among thoſe who | 
ei are diſpoſed to enquire, ſuch books as appear to us to con- 
& tain the pureſt account of the doArines of revelation, 
©U and to be beſt calculated to promote the intereſts of true 
© piety and virtue, but more particularly among fuch perſons 7 
« as from their fituation in life are precluded in a great 
® meaſure from obtaining the means of information, de- 
© claring it to be the fundamental principle of the Society, 
« 3x. which: we. all agree, that, there is but one God, 
© the. Creator and Governor of the univerſe, without | 
« an equal or a vicegerent, the only object of religious 
& worſhip; and that Jeſus Chiiſt was the moſt emi- 
« nent of thoſe meſſengers which he has employed 
« to reveal his will to mankind, poſſeſſing extraordi- 
% nary powers Gmilar. to thoſe received. by other 


66 prophets, but in a a much higher degree, ” | 
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Mule we thus declare our ir belief i in the ſtrict unity of 
&« God, and cannot but regard every practice as idolatreus 
« which attributes any of the prerogalives of the Deity to 
& another, a concluſion in which we think ourſelvac war- 
&« ranted by the language of ſcripture, we would not be un- 
& derflood to aſſert that we think ſuch practices are attended 
ei with, the ſame immoral conſequences as the idolatry which. 
* prevatled in the ancient heathen worid. That they are 
& however in all caſes injurious, and in ſome highly cri- 


mi nal, e no doubt, but how far they may be ſo in 


any parliculur inſtance we pretend not to determine, as 
it muſt depend upon circumſtances which can be known. 


% only to the individuals concerned, and to that Being who 


% feartles their hearts. 


In laying dou'n the above principles as the fundamental 
& maxims of the Society, we do no more than eæerciſe the 
& authority which every ſociety poſſ:ſſes, of determining the 
te object for which they affociate, and to the promoting 
& which they chooſe to limit their endeavours. No one can 
i juſtly complain that he 15 Injured or aggrieved hereby, | 
% Tf others fhou'd think fit to form ſocieties for propagating 
« fuch views of the Chriſtian Religion as are different 
& from thoſe we entertain, they have an undoubted right to 


do fo. and they will not be cenſured by us; for we admit 


« in the moſt unreſtrained fenſe, the right of every man to 
& thank for himſelf im matters of religion, and apprehend 
« that this right extends to judging of the importance of 
opinions as well as of the truth of them. We wiſh not 
* to prevent. the Eſc uf ton of what we deem the genuine 


« prin cl les 


HV 
e principles of chrifitanity, tut to procure for them an im , 
1 partial and candid examination © by this means we truſt - 
&« that the truth will at length prevail, and the welfare of 
« the human race be greatly advanced.“ 


« x” 


— 


The Rules of the Society are principally taken from 


thoſe adopted by an Inſtitution for a femilar purpoſe efta- 
Blifhed in London. One of them requires that there ſhould be 
a general meeting of the Subſcribers every year in ſome place 
in the weſt of England, where any of the Members reſide. 
And as the deſign of the Society is of a religious nature, it has 


been thought proper to have a religious Service upon the occa- 


fon, conducted by ſuch per ſons as the Soctety fhall from time 
to tame appoint. The firſt public ſervice was held at Credi- 
ton in September 1792, the year in which the Society was 
firſt inſtituted; the ſecond at Taunton September 3, 1793s 


The diſcouꝛ ſes delivered on theſe Nee ons are wield before the + 


. 


. A SERMON. 


| Tirvs II. v. 10th, cc Adorn the Doftrine,”* 


. I.. is the remark of a Aiftinguiſhed writer, that 


« really to inform the underſtanding corrects 


and enlarges the heart, and though we cannot but 


deplore that fact does not ſeem to prove the uni- 


verſality of the obſervation ; though we muſt la- 
ment indeed that there are many as abandoned as 


they aregreatly enlightened, it will eafily be allowed, 


that knowledge and virtue ever ought to be inſepa- 


rably connected. The acquiſition of truth from 
any department of ſcience, whether it relate to the 
heavens above or to the earth beneath, the conſti- 
tution of man, or of the univerſe, tends at leaſt to 
enlarge the comprehenſion. It ſharpens our pene- 
tration; it enables us to trace with greater acute- 


neſs and ſucceſs, the relation between effects and 


cauſes; 


„ The whole clauſe l is, that they may adorn the dofrine of God our 
Saviaur in all things, 


It will certainly appear to many ſuperfluous, yet, may not poſfi- = 
. bly de entirely uſeleſs to obſerve, that the expreſſion God our Sa- 


viour, relates to the Father alone. See 1. Tim. 1. v. 11. 3. Tit. 
121. 4+ _ 25. 


4 11 * 
cauſes; and as an intimate friend is eaſily known 
amidſt a multitude of ſtrangers, ſo thoſe who have 


become familiar with the venerable form of truth, 


will more readily diſcriminate it among a thouſand 
ſemblances and deluſions. 


But beſides this general * of ets 
to extend the powers of the mind, and conſequently 
to quicken i its perception of rectitude, it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that all truths are either immediately or re- 
motely calculated for moral influence. Many 
there are which themſelves furniſh the moſt direct 


| conſolation in diſtreſs, and conſtitute motives to 


virtuous exertion and perſeverance ; while others, 


without poſſeſſing this direct influence, are never- 


theleſs, in a practical view, highly valuable, as they 
prepare for the reception, illuſtrate the evidence, 
or lead to the contemplation of thoſe which are 
adapted immediately to improve and adorn the 
human character. Truth may be conſidered as a 


large and complicated Machine, calculated to 


work out the virtue and felicity of the moral world. 
All its parts are not of equal conſequence, yet 
all are uſeful. Or if from an alluſion to the works 
of art, we turn to the actual ſyſtem of creation, 
we perceive one body differing from another in 


glory, yet each contributes to advance the ſum of 


human happineſs, and to diſplay the benevolence 


of its Creator; nor can we regard the Moon as 
uſcleſs, though it does not ſhine with the ſame 


ſplendor as the great Luminary of Day. 
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„ 
„ Such being the natural tendency of truth, no- 
thing can be more evident, than that men are under 
an indiſpenſable obligation to proportion their at- 
tainments in moral habits and character, to their 
attainments in knowledge. The ſame criminal 
action, which, if performed by an uncultivated In- 
dian, would perhaps only excite compaſſion for his 
ignorance, when practiſed even by an ordinary 
European, would naturally rouſe our indignation. 
On the ſame principle we ſhould ſternly condemn 
in the enlightened Plyloſopher, the ſame procecding 
which we ſhovld more lightly notice in his neigh- 
bour, from a conſideration of more contracted and 
obſcure conceptions. And when thoſe who have 
puſhed their intellectual progreſs beyond the uſual 
attainments of mankind, do not avail themſelves of 
thoſe additional means of virtue, which their new 
principles ſupply, we appear juſtified in conclud- 
ing, that the character is debaſed in the ſame de- 
gree that the mind is * 


But we remark farther, that as it is thus impor- 
tant to the perſons who have adopted any valuable 
opinions, that they apply them as far as they are 
capable of being applied, to moral purpoſes : ſo is 
4his of no little moment to the ſpread of thoſe opi- 
nions themſelves, particularly if they be ſuch as 
oppoſe eſtabliſhed inſtitutions and intereſts. Againſt 
the admiſſion of cog opinions, however really 


 bene- 


6 
beneficial, the prejudice is always ſtrong. It iss 
difficult to convince men that themſelves and their 
fathers have been miſtaken on ſubjects of impor- 
tance, and ſubjects to all appearance, as extremely 
plain as they are momentous, And when intereſt 
combines with this pride of our nature, the eyes of 


the underſtanding are often almoſt totally cloſed | 
againſt the admiſſion of truth. Tt may be added, 
that men ſee as they imagine, the cleareſt connec- 


tion between their preſent ſentiments and virtue; 


but how far novel opinions may poſſeſs this vir- 


tuous tendency, may give them pauſe,” and in- 
deed they are generally prepared to ſuppoſe unfa- 
vourable tendencies which have no foundation | in 
truth and nature. ; 


Since ſuch is the reluctance men feel againſt the 
reception of new doctrines, particularly on certain 


ſubjects, a reluctance, which nevertheleſs anſwers 


ſome valuable purpoſes, it is. evidently incumbent 
upon the defenders of thoſe doctrines, to uſe all 
innocent means of counteracting it. And we muſt 
immediately perceive, that it is a conſiderable ad- 
vance towards the complezi removal of this reluc- 
tance, to ſhew by actual example, that thoſe prin- 
ciples are productive, or at leaſt are connected with 
others, which are immediately productive of fruits 
in the higheſt degree agreeable and ſalutary. Rec- 
tit of life is a moſt powerful advocate for ſin- 
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gular doctrines, whether this cos favs di- 
rectly from thoſe principles, or from others which 


with them form part of a comprehenſive ſyſtem, 


— The errors of a falſe creed, we may have 
had opportunities of obſerving, are ſometimes 1n a, 


manner ſwallowed up in the virtue of its followers, 
and men have been led to embrace abſurdity, from 
the purity of its profeſſors. And if the diffuſion 
of error, with all its diſadvantages, is thus in ſome 
degree capable of being effected by the morality of 


its diſciples, the ſame cauſe muſt in a far greater 


degree aſſiſt in extending the dominion of truth.— 
If the abſurdity of doctrines, abſolutely. coamadic- 


teracted by the pure and excellent diſcipline of their 


| tory to good ſenſe and reaſon, may be ſo far coun - 


followers, as to draw converts from men of good 
| | underſtandings, as well as good diſpoſitions, what 


may not be expected in a cauſe where there are no 
abſurdities to counteract, and where men are at- 


tracted to believe by the united influence of truth 


and virtue ? 


There are ſome methods of ſoftening and con- 


ciliating prejudice, which we may well heſitate to ; 
adopt, and which, even the circumſtance of their 


being employed with the beſt views, will never be 
able to vindicate. But when prejudice may be re- 
moved or diminiſhed by acknowledged virtue, there 
can be no room even for a moment O doubt, and 

* 


RK: 


T7) 
muſt be indeed proſaly criminal to refuſe its ap- 
| PR, | 


/ 


Theſe general obſervations, my friends, may 
eaſily be accommodated to the purpoſe of our pre- 
ſent meeting. In an addreſs to a ſociety of Chriſ- 
tians, who upon examination and conviction, have 
embraced opinions ſingular indeed, and unpopular 
in the preſent day, though all of them as old as the 
Chriſtian Revelation itſelf, it might poſlibly ap- 
pear ſuperfluous to detail before them the well 
known grounds of their perſuaſion, or to enlarge 
on any particular article with which they muſt be 
ſuppoſed to be thoroughly acquainted. But there 
is one topic, which upon ſuch occaſions can never 
be deemed unſeaſonable. Such is the nature of 
man, that he is ever prone'to acquieſce and to pride 
himſelf in knowledge, and to neglect thoſe prac- 
tices and habits which alone can render it valuable 
to himſelf, atid which will moſt powerfully recom- 
mend it to the world: This being the caſe, E 
know not that I could have directed your attention, 
at this tine, to a ſubje& of greater propriety or 


conſequence, than to an exhortation that you. 
« adorn your doArine.” 


The peculiar qc rie + or principles of the So- 


cicty, by which we differ from our brethren around 
us, are e theſe, that „ there is but one God, the 
- B - Creator 
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Creator and Governor of the Univerſe, without an 
equal or a vicegerent, the only proper obje& of 
religious worſhip, and that Jeſus Chriſt was the 
molt eminent of thoſe meſſengers which he has 
employed to reveal his will to mankind, poſſeſſing 
extraordinary powers, ſimilar to thoſe received by 


other prophets, but in a much higher degree.” — 
Independently of the immediate practical tendency 


of our creed, we imagine it to place Revelation in 
a more clear and credible point of view, and by 
rendering its evidence more luminous, to impart 
additional ſtrength and energy to the motives it af- 


fords for virtuous. conduct. And while this is the 


fact, while our knowledge is thus in our own eſti- 


mation adapted for moral purpoſes, we cannot but 


inſtantly feel, that it will be worſe than uſeleſs to 


us, except we make a correſpondent application of 
it; we ſhall be condemned by the Divine Being, 


and out of our own mouths, if with theſe ſuperior 


advantages and inducements for moral excellence, 
ve bring no fruit unto perfection. 


Having remarked what is certainly the fact, that 


our peculiar opinions, however well eſtabliſhed, are 


regarded in no favourable light by the world, it is 
to be added, according to the general principles 


we have laid down, that one admirable method of 
. accompliſhing our wiſh to diffuſe theſe opinions 
among our brethren, will be to exhibit them with 


that 


n * 


that train of virtuous conſequences, which they di- 


rectly or remotely tend to produce. If this be in- 


diſpenſible on our own account, ſo is it moſt ad- 
viſable for the ſake of our cauſe; which, indeed, if 


it be derived from the eternal fountain of truth, will 
eventually bear down all oppoſition, and contribute 
to fertilize and improve all nations, but which never= 
theleſs, may be materially aided-in its progreſs by 
the virtuous prudence and character of its advocates. 


I now proceed to particularize ſome methods by 


which you may adorn your doctrine in the fight of 
God and of mankind : and in the firſt" place, you 
will permit me to recommend t6- you meekneſs in 
communicating it. Tt is moſt clearly incumbent 
upon thoſe who believe themſclves in poſſeſſion of 


important truth, to endeavour to diffuſe it. Theſe 


endeavours, however diſcreetly conducted, may 


poſſibly expoſe to the reproach of culpable officiouſs 


neſs, or intellectual pride; as the rich bounty of a 
benevolent man. is not unfrequently afcribed to 
oſtentation. This circumſtance, however, in either 
caſe, does not make charity ceaſe to be a duty. 
We are to exert ourſelves in doing good by all the 
means in our poſſeſſion; and if we juſtly cenſure 
him who employs his wealth only to fill his cof- 
fers, we certainly can never acquit thoſe who 
confine the lamp of knowledge to themſelves; for 


. as the wiſe man truly obſerves, is rather 
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to be choſen than gold, and * is more vale 
able than rubies. 


But if it be a hx to endeavour to diffuſe im- 
portant truth, , it will appear no leſs ſo to commu- 
nicate it with mildneſs. To employ violence with 
a view to the diffuſion of principles, is worthy only 
of a falſe, abſurd, and pernicious creed. Popery 
could not have been propagated by encouraging the 
free exerciſe of reaſon. And Mahometaniſm would 
probably never have been eſtabliſhed, or would, be- 
fore this, have ſunk into an empty name, if it had 
not been eſtabliſhed by the. ſword. But, though 
violence may for a time ſupport error, it can only 
injure the cauſe of truth. If the former is to be 
diffuſed, nothing is more eſſential than to prevent 
examination; if the latter, nothing more is neceſſary 
than to encourage it. But violence, inſtead of in- 
dueing to fair and unprejudiced enquiry, tends only 
to irritate, to ſtrengthen prejudice, to make men 
conclude againſt a creed without examining it, and 
infer from the very conduct of its followers, that it is 
falſe, and will not bear examination. The abſur- 
dity of this proceeding, in thoſe who believe them- 
ſelves the advocates of truth, is moſt groſs and 
palpable; and it is furely no compliment my 
Brethren, to fuppoſe you cleatly ſee its guilt and 


_ folly, and are as deſtitute of inclination, as in a 


publie view von are af ability, to compel men to 
profeſs your particular opinion s. B ut 


8 
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But it is not only of conſequence 5 
the ſpirit which would exerciſe abſolute: violence, 
in order to ſpread any ſet of opinions; there is of- 
fen a contemptuouſneſs and acrimony of language 
employed on thoſe occaſions, againſt which like- 
wiſe we ſhould be extremely cautious. It is only 
ingenuous to admit, and I doubt not you will readily 
join in the obſervation, that if a riſing ſect be al- | 
moſt univerſally expoſed to the reſentment or ridi- 
cule of mankind, ſo we often perceive them in: 
their turn, and when vindigating their peculiarities: 
under too powerful temptations, to apply the lan- 
guage of lofty. ſuperiority and haughty ſcorn.— 
They are too apt to make their diſtinguiſhing te- 
nets the touchſtone even of common ſenſe, and to 
monopolize the wiſdom of the world. Behaviour 
of this kind, however, is not very conſiſtent with 
a juſt ſenſe of human weakneſs, nor is it calcu- 
lated to ſoften diſaffection, to exoite impartial en- 
quiry, and to win proſclytes. To check this dog- 
matical and ſupercilious character, it is of advantage 
for r.en to reflect, that however confident they 
may be of the truth of their principles, however 
firm they may imagine the ground on Which they 
are eſtabliſhed; it is, nevertheleſs, pnßſable that they 
may . be in error. Perſons: of the firſt talents have 
been extremely. deciſtve aud -diftatorial; and have 
afterwards- been reduced to. acknowledge their pre- 
"MY * — 
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of our nature, will prevent men from applying to 
any, expreſſions of contempt and inſult for adopting 
opinions which they know not, but in the revolu- 

tions of the human mind, may become their own 
at a future period. Confidence we may, and per- 
haps muſt entertain in our peculiar ſyſtem, nor 

would we wiſh by any means to encourage a ſpirit. 
of univerſal ſcepticiſm. But the recollection of 
the idea which has been mentioned, will connect 
modeſty with confidence, and admirably prepare 
us for communicating our ſentiments with that 

mildneſs we have recommended. And can any 
thing be more evident than that this mildneſs in our 

endeavours to impart the truth, is moſt worthy of 
the difciples of the meek and lowly Jeſus, and moſt. 
likely to promote our cauſe * If we would violently: 
compel a man of different perſuaſion to adopt our: 
own; or if for this difference we arraigned him as. 
a criminal; or if we expoſed him to deriſion as deſ- 
titute of ability or intellect, he might eaſily con- 
ceive us to be his enemies. He would certainly 
find it extremely difficult to perſuade himſelf that 
we were his friends. Our conduct would tend to 
widen the diſtance we wiſhed to annihilate. It 
would excite diſguſt and irritation; and if it did not: 
abſolutely prevent him from all enquiry, he wou ds 
in conſequence be led to enquire with ſuch an aceu- 
mulation of prejudice: againſt the doctine, that it. 
would be morally impoſſible for him to. attain. 


* * 


2 


Con- 


againſt the truth. 


4 ar } 


conviction. But let it appear that our object, in- 


ſtead of per ſonal triumph or the oſtentation of fu. 
periority, is only the intereſt of truth and man, 
Inſtead of bitterneſs and ſarcaſm, which numbers 
have employed in every age, let us employ fair 
argument and liberal addreſs ; we ſhall be honoured 
for the diſintereſtedneſs of our views, and the 
reality of our benevolence. Our neighbour will 
give us credit for our affection. He will gradually, 


and indeed ſpeedily, contemplate the doctrine with- 


out fear and without prejudice; and peradventure 
(or admitting our principles to be juſt, even more 
than peradventure) we may gain our brother. 


Would you then, my friends, adorn the doctrine 


you profeſs? preſerve your minds free from pride 


and bitterneſs, and in the language of the Apoſtle, 
inſtruct in meekneſs thoſe who 3 ne, 


5 — a 7 7 >. 1117 
In the ſecond place, to meekneſs in communi- 
cating your doEtrines, let me exhort you to add 


firmneſs in maintaining them. The Heathen Phi- 
loſophers do not appear to have been ſenſible of the 
importance of defending valuable principles amidſt 


oppoſition, hazara and diſgrace, or if they were ſen- 
ſible of its moment, were ſcarcely ſupplied with 


motives ſufficiently powerful to ſupport ſuch firm- . 


neſs. They were content to think with the wil, 
while 


6 ) 
Mule they appeared by their condu?? to join in the 


common creed; and in the hour of danger, would 
rather retract than maintain an opinion oppoſite to 
prevailing eſtabliſhments. But the morals of Chriſ- 
tianity do not admit of this relaxation of principle. 
According to the Goſpel, important truths are to 
be avowed with all fearleſſneſs, and to be defended 
at- all hazard. Whoſoever,” fays the great teacher 


of our religion, © ſhall deny me before men, him 


will I deny before my Father who is in Heaven; and 
whoſoever ſhall confeſs me before men, him will I 
alſo confeſs before my Father who's in Heaven.” 
Such are the perſonal conſequences of adherence to 
important truth; and the impreſſions it is adapted 
to produce in the minds of ſpectators, are ſuch as 
cannot but be favourable to principles, which in 


times of peril and diſtrefs, are thus maintained with 


reſolution and fortitude. It is an obſervation ſtill 
juſt, however frequently it may have been repeated, 

that © the blood of the Martyrs has been the ſeed of 
the church. Theſe men, it miglit be ſaid, though 
poſſibly miſtaken, muſt have been at leaſt honeft and 


ſincere, and before they could prevail upon them- 
ſelves in vindication of any doctrines, to endure the 


loſs of all things, and even to embrace death with 
calmneſs, if not with cheerfulneſs, they muſt have 
been firmly convinced of the truth of their princi- 
ples; and theſe, if true, muſt have been principles 
full of hope and conſolation, The eonſequence of 


this 
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this reaſoning was free and impartial enquiry, and 
the reſult of this, conpiction, | 


And in - propartion: as this. firm. adheronge: to 
principle i is manifeſted, in proportion as the ſpirit 
of Martyrdom is exhibited, the conſequence muſt 
in every age be expected to be ſimilar. Some in- 
deed there will be who will aſcribe the fortitude. 
diſplayed, to obſtinacy, pride, or the love of fame; 
yet others, and perhaps. thoſe a majority, will 
eſteem thoſe who diſplay it to be honeſt men, if 
not enlightened, and will be led on ſeriouſly to 
examine whether their knowledge be not equal to 
their integrity; a proceſs which muſt ever be of 
ſervice to the cauſe of reaſon, aud which will 
eventually cement what is the perſecutor's object . 
to diſunite and . 


Hane for us, 8 my be as indi- 
viduals, perſecution with ſtakes and flames does 
not now hold over us her red arm of vengeance.” 
Vet the name ought ſtill to be written on our 
ſtatutes, and it is to be feared that the ſpirit ſtill 
lurks in the hearts of ſome of our deluded fellow- 
citizens. The world is not with us, nor the 
word's law.” — We. are; expoſed; to the contempt 
of ſome, and leſs diſhonoured by the hatred and 
inyective of others: Not many rich, nor many 
mighty have enliſted: themſelves under our peace- 
| | ful 


„„ AMS | 
ful ſtandard; and it is ſufficiently known, that 
nota few who have embraced our ſentiments trem- 
ble to ſtand forward in the explicit and public 
avowal of them. In ſuch circumſtances there is 
room for cxhortation to firmneſs; yet, God be 
thanked, my Fellow-chriſtians, there is no room 
for deſpondence. If the importance of opinions 
can animate us to perſevering exertion in their 
defence and propagation, let us look on the hor- 
rid enormities which attended the departure from 
our diſtinguiſhing principle, the abſolute Unity - 
of God, in Heathenith or Papal Rome. Let us 
conſider that the grand object of the Jewiſh Diſ- 
penſation was to. preſerve, pure and undivided, 
the worſhip of Jehovah. Let us reflect on the ſo- 
lemnity with which the Chriſtian Lawgiver im- 
preſſes on his audience this momentous principle, 
when he ſays the firſt of all the commandments is 

% Hear O Ifrae}, the Lord our God is one Lord,” 
adding, © thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy ſonl, and with all 
thy mind.” A principle of ſuch moment even in 

the eye of Deity itſelf, muſt, ſooner or later, be 
diffuſed throughout the world, and its conſequence 
in the judgment of a Being abſolutely infallible, 
may well invigorate us in its ſupport. 
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Let it may be deſirable on ſome accounts, as 
already intimated, to keep in mind the poſſibility 
=; | of 


— 


„„ 
of our error even on Points we imagine moſt clear 
and important; and admitting for a moment that 
this poſlibility , will finally be found to be fact, it 
is conſoling and animating to reflect, that we can 
do nothing againſt the truth, and that the diſ- 
cuſſion our peaceful exertions, our liberal reſearches 
will promote, will ſtrike out for future genera- 
tions that light we may unfortunately have ſailed 
to diſcover. We ſhall, by the application and en- 
couragement of impartial enquiry, merit the cha- 
racter of benefactors to our ſpecies, and our re- 
ward will be great in Heaven. To the conſciouſ- 
neſs of deſerving this character, and to the attain- 
ment of this reward, we muſt look for ſupport 
amidſt the obloquy and reproach with which. our 
moſt benevolent efforts may be accompanied. — 
To this we muſt look for the reparation of every 
loſs, and for the recompence of every pain.— 
And thus, even upon the ſuppoſition, that even- 
tually it will appear we have peacefully, and can- 
didly employed ourſelves on a particular object, 
unworthy of our exertions, the idea of future and 
ample compenſation for preſent inconveniences, 
may well carry us through them with chearful 
patience, 


But when we return to the idea, that we enjoy 
the moſt ſatisfactory evidence, we are contenling 
in the cauſe of God and Truth, and poſſeſs, con- 
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ſequently, the moſt bright and pleaſing hopes of 
ſucceſs; we ſhall preſs onward with increaſing 
ardour. Our Lord's perſonal miniſtry was not at- 
tended with more flattering ſucceſs than has ac- 
companied the exertions of the advocates of our 
opinions; yet for the joy that was ſet before him, 
he endured the croſs and deſpiſed the ſhame. And 


abſorbed, like him, in the glorious proſpect of hu- 


man happineſs, involving in a particular manner 
our own, we ſhall ſcarcely feel the flints or briars 
that yo occur in our progreſs. 


But in the third place, and as comprehenſive of 
every thing elſe, I would exhort you, to adorn 
your doctrine by a lite ſteadily devoted to piety, 
ſoberneſs, and benevolence. Barren as our creed 
may be imagined by many ; deſtitute as it is of 
articles which they apprehend moſt efficacious 
and important, it nevertheleſs ſupplies abundant 
motives to the courſe of life we are now recom- 
mending : and even the principles we maintain 
diſtinctly from the great multitude of Chriſtians, 
may eaſily be conceived to aſſiſt in our endeavours 
after it. Our minds are not diſtracted by various 


feelings to Divine Perſons of different diſpoſitions; 


and inſtead of worſhipping a cloudy, frowning, 
vengeful Deity, who for no fault, or indeed for 
any crime, could devote millions of helpleſs crea- 
tures to eternal agony we wry a God at once 


infinitely 


(27 ) | 
infinitely powerful, wiſe and benevolent. Under: 
the ſuperintendance of fuch a Being, it ſhould 
ſeem that we can repoſe with leſs anxiety and 
greater confidence. Such a God we can more 


eaſily love.—Such a God we can. more pro- 


perly imitate. 


But not to inſiſt on the peculiar advantages for 
a pure and virtuous life, which may be ſuppoſed 
deducible from our diſtinguiſhing tenets, we ſhall 


farther obſerve, that theſe peculiarities of opinion 


are only parts of a ſyſtem of religion, which at 
leaſt comprehends the moſt powerful perſuaſive 
to moral goodneſs. And in order to evince this, 
we may imagine it unneceſſary with unprejudiced 
minds to ſtate more, than that we believe in a fu- 
ture and eternal exiſtence, in which all paſt, pre- 
ſent, and future generations of men will receive 
according to their works; and in which, the more. 

pure our virtue, the more ardent our piety, the 
more enlarged and active our benevolence may now 
be, the more glorious will be the reward conferred 


upon us. To influence reaſonable beings to a 


ſteady courſe of rectitude, more than the firm 
conviction of theſe truths, can ſcarcely be deemed - 
requiſite ; and you will permit me, my friends, - 
once more to obſerve, that. unleſs our knowledge 
and convictions, of whatever nature, produce 
thoſe practical effects they are calculated to accom- 
0. . plith ; 


pliſh; unleſs we endeavour to act conſormably te 
our particular principles and general ſyſtem, we 
ſhall finally be involved in the aggravated condem - 
nation of thoſe, who well“ knowing to do good, 
do it not, to whom it i is ſin. 


With regard to the effect which this ſtrict con- 
formity to real goodneſs is adapted to produce on 
our fellow- men, you will be enabled to judge from 
your own feelings. Let us place before our ima- 
gination, a man of whoſe creed we are totally ig- 
norant, but whoſe conduct is diſtinguiſhed by moral 
excellence. He is binding up the ſtranger's wounds, 
and pouring the balm of conſolation into his ſoul. 
He is pure and temperate for his own ſake, and for- 
the world. He can deny himſelf luxuries, and 
even conveniences to ſupply the abſolute wants of 
his brethren. His powers and poſſeſſions are re- 


garded as the means of communicating happineſs. 


If perſonal inconvenience, or even danger can ferve 
the cauſe of his ſpecies, they are incurred with 
cheerfulneſs, and ſupported with heroiſm ; and even 
if his death can eminently promote this important 
object of his wiſhes and exertions, he is ready to 
ſubmit to the laſt great ſacrifice of all. Where is 


the perſon, my Friends, in whom this amiable aſ- 


ſemblage is actually realized? Where is the man 
who may eaſily be conſidered as the accompliſhed 


original? Under whatever point of the compaſs, 


* 
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in 
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in whatever corner of the world, of whatever pecu- 


liarity of form or colour, we are eager to embrace 
him as a friend, and to claim kindred with him as 
a brother. He is the object of our moſt ardent 
affection. We would reſemble him even in his 


| thoughts and feelings. We may almoſt compleatly 


adopt the language of a celebrated writer: We 


' admire his morality, and would gladly ſubſcribe to 


the articles of his faith ; our heart is already with 
him, and we are prepared to be converted.” 


A good life is indeed, we ſurely feel, a moft 


impreſſive argument. And if we wiſh, agreeably 


to our declaration and our duty, to diffuſe our doc- 
trines, we ſhall conflantly endeavour to connect 
them with pure and active virtue. This will be 


diſcerged and admired. by thoſe whom the miſts of 


prejudice might otherwiſe prevent from diſcerning 
the more direct evidence of truth; and men will 


naturally infer, that the unfailing fruits of righ- 


teouſneſs can proceed only from a ſtock of heaven- 
ly origin. 


Thus, then my Friends, let us adorn our doc- 
trine. It will not eaſily be ſuſpected, that in what 


has been advanced, I have aſſumed an office, which 
would ill become me; and that · what has been 


faid, was meant to upbraid, while, in fact, it was 
ſolely intended for exhortation, and of this, even 


| C3 a$ 


oe 


as applicable to themſelves ; the beſt and wiſeſt will 
always admit the propriety. God forbid! my 
| Brethren, that we ſhould ever afford particular 
cauſe for upbraiding ; and far be it, that we ſhould 

ever preſumptuouſly boaſt, But though it would 
be improper to boaſt, except when called out in 
our own vindication ; there is a tribute of reſpect 
and applauſe due to merit, which, therefore, it can 
be no more than juſtice to diſcharge. And we 
cheerfully acknowledge, that we cannot without 
particular complacency, contemplate the names of 
{ome who have boldly ſtood forward in the illuſtra- 
tion and defence of our peculiar principles. One 
eminent and venerable character, will here unavoid- 
ably force itſelf upon our obſervation. If the in- 
defatigable application of ſuperior talents, to ad- 
vance the beſt intereſts of mankind, if rational and 
ardent piety, if fortitude under lofles, and the exer- 
Ciſe of the genuine ſpirit of forgiveneſs, under the 
moſt bitter perfecution. If theſe are qualities 
which can adorn a doctrine, I ſcarcely need add, 
that the name of PrIEsTLEY, is indeed a moſt 
valuable ornament to our cauſe, Without detract- 
ing from the blaze of -evidence, in favour of our 
opinions, we may eaſily admit, that their diffuſion 
has derived no ſmall adventitious aſſiſtance from the 
moral luſtre of this diſtinguiſhed advocate. For 
our own ſake, we may regret, that this great Re- 
generator, under God, of the Chriſtian World, in 
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modern times; for our own ſake, we may regret, 
that this ſplendid Orb was not permitted to com- 
plete his ſufficiently ſhort revolution within our 


immediate notice. We could wiſh to have ſeen 


him ſet in peace, as well as glory. We ſhould. 
have enjoyed a delightful, though perhaps ſome- 


what penſive feeling in his evening beams. But 


his beams had too long dazzled and diſtreſſed. — 
They had penetrated the abodes of pollution. They 
had brought to light, the hidden things of dark- 


neſs: nor can we wonder, that the lovers of dark» 


neſs ſhould rejoice in the departure of that genius 


and integrity, which, wherever they exert them- 
ſelves, muſt inevitably tend to diſſipate corruption 
| To avoid the rage qf perſecuting 
Britons, this illuſtrious character is gone, to the 
eternal diſgrace of a land, which has long boaſted 
its liberality and freedom; he has departed, an 
unforced, indeed, but reluctant exile ; and has been 
followed by others, reſpectable for abilities and 
character, whoſe names enlarged the catalogue of 


this ſociety, and whoſe abſence, we are unavoidably 


led, upon this occaſion, to regret. 


Yet, though loſt to our country, we may con- 
ſole ourſelves with the thought, that they are not 
loſt to our cauſe and to the world. The cauſe 
is ſtill near their hearts, and their virtues will ſtill 


adorn it. We may regard them as miſſionaries to 
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diſtant nations, nor is it impoſſible, that by their 
inſtrumentality, millions may be converted to the 
the belief of genuine Chriſtianity, without being 


firſt repelled or deluded by its 3 


— 


Finally, my brethren, let ideas of this nature 


reconcile us to our loſs. Let patterns of excellence 


ever rouſe our emulation. And if we wiſh for be- 
nefit from our improved knowledge, or if we wiſh 
to diffuſe this knowledge among others, let us be 
careful to impart it with mildneſs, to maintain it 
with fortitude, and to let our light o ſhine before 
men that they may ſee our good works, and n 

our Father who is in Heaven. 


